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“The Wu Li Master does not speak of gravity until the student stands in 
wonder at the flower petal falling to the ground. ” 
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Canada’s basketball capital 


Viking coach Ken Shields summed it up 
best at the end of the Canadian Interuni¬ 
versity Athletic Union (CIAU) champion¬ 
ship game March 15 in Calgary. 

“We can now officially declare the Uni 
versity of Victoria the basketball capital of 
Canada,” he said after his Vikings had 
defeated the University of Brandon Bob¬ 
cats 73-65 to win the men’s CIAU title. 

One week earlier, Kathy Shields had 
guided the Vikettes to the women’s CIAU 
title in Halifax. 

This marks the first time in CIAU his¬ 
tory that one university has won both 
championships in one year. 

For the Vikings, it marked the end of a 
phenomenal season in which they went 20- 
0 in. league play, continued undefeated 
through the Canada West Universities 
Athletic Association (CWUAA) playoffs 
and won three games in the CIAU playoffs 
to win the crown. 

The Vikettes, too, dominated the 
CWUAA, losing once in 20 contests before 


sweeping three games to take the CIAU 
crown. 

Facing the University of Dalhousie in 
the finals, the Vikettes fell behind by 14 
points at one stage. “We hadn’t played 
catch-up basketball all year and we were 
down 10 points before we really knew what 
happened,” said Kathy Shields. 

“We were tight but we didn’t panic. We 
just chipped away until we gcjt the lead. 
Once we went ahead, I knew we were all 
right.” 

The 64-59 win was fashioned by a team 
that loses only one player for 1980-81. That 
one player, however, is Carol Turney-Loos, 
called by many, the best woman basketball 
player in Canada. 

Turney-Loos was named the most valu¬ 
able player in the CIAU tournament and a 
CIAU all-star. Luanne Hehh, another 
!JIAU all-star, was named to the CIAU 
:ournament all-star team as well. 

For the Vikings, the victory ended three 
years of frustration in the CIAU finals. 


Especially sweet to the Vikings was the 
91-75 victory over St. Mary’s Huskies in the 
semi-finals. 

St. Mary’s had defeated the Vikings in 
the CIAU semi-finals in 1978 and in the 
finals in 1979. 

The CIAU tournament was the high¬ 
light of a splendid five-year university 
career for big Reni Dolcetti. He was named 
most valuable player in the tournament 
scoring 20 points and capturing 13 
rebounds in the finals against Brandon. 

Billy Loos, scoring leader of the Vikings 
this year, was named a tournament all-star 
and against the Bobcats, picked up 16 
points, most of them in the second half. 

Gerald Kazanowski was a tower of 
strength at both ends in the final game, 
scoring 14 points. Rookie guard Eli Pas- 
quale, a sparkplug for the Vikings all sea¬ 
son, scored 12 points. 

Five Vikings played their final univer¬ 
sity game this year, Loos, Dolcetti, Ian 
Hvde-Lay, Chris Hehh and Mickey Welder. 


Law dean 
named 

Professor Lyman Robinson has been 
appointed to a five-year term as Dean of 
Law at UVic, effective July 1,1980. Robin¬ 
son succeeds F. Murray Fraser who has 
served as founding dean since 1974. 

Appointed to the Faculty of Law in Vic¬ 
toria in 1975, Robinson, 41, has served as 
Associate Dean for the past year and a 
half. A native of Winnipeg, he holds 
degrees in Arts and Law from the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan and did his graduate 
work at Harvard. He was appointed to the 
Faculty of Law at Queen’s in 1968 and 
became Associate Dean of Law at that 
institution in 1971. 

Robinson is a member of the Law 
Society of British Columbia and practised 
with the Victoria firm of Crease and Com¬ 
pany in the mid-60s. His scholarly writings 
are primarily in the areas of Family Law 
Continued on page 2 
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and Criminal Law. He is presently chair¬ 
man of the F amily Law Section of the Can¬ 
adian Bar Association in Victoria. In 
1976-77 he was national President of the 
Canadian Association of Law Teachers. 

At UVic, Robinson has served as a 
member of Senate, a member of the univer¬ 
sity review committee, and is chairman of 
the faculty committee responsible for the 
design and construction of the new Law 
Building. 



Robinson: associate dean moves up 


Residents rates rise 

Residence rates at UVic will increase by 
7.5 per cent for the summer session and by 
10.2 per cent for the 1980-81 winter session. 

The increase was approved by the 
Board of Governors at its March 4 meeting. 

A further two dollar per student levy 
was added to the winter session rate to 
establish an equipment replacement fund 
to be administered by the Residence Coun¬ 
cils, bringing 1980-81 winter session fees to 
$2,031 for single occupancy and $1,830 for 
double occupancy. 

Summer sessions fees for 1980 are $522 
single and $475 double occupancy. 

Administrative vice-president Trevor 
Matthews indicated the 10.2 per cent 
increase would mean a break-even resi¬ 
dence budget and that “proposed new rates 
should be below the Canadian average”. 

Only eight of Canada’s 36 universities 
had lower residence fees in the 1979-80 
session. 

The increase was low, Matthews indi¬ 
cated, because of a lower-than-anticipated 
loan required for the proposed Gordon 
Head residence, more-than-anticipated 
extra-sessional revenues and economies 
achieved in residence operations. 

During the meeting it was announced 
that the University of British Columbia 
has announced a 14 to 16 per cent increase, 
“largely designed to improve the quality of 
residence food”. 

A suggestion by student governor Brian 
Klaver to table the motion until the next 
meeting, when residence councils could 
comment on the increases, was not 
supported. 

The finance and physical plant commit¬ 
tee of the BOG was authorized to submit a 
proposal for new residences to the Univer¬ 
sities Council of British Columbia (UCBC) 
in accordance with the new UCBC funding 
policy which will, in effect, subsidize new 
residence costs. 
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The new Liberal government of Prime Min¬ 
ister Pierre Trudeau is “once again ignor¬ 
ing the long term need for the development 
of Canadian science and technology,” 
charges the Canadian Association of Uni¬ 
versity Teachers (CAUT) and the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Biological Societies. 

The charge by CAUT and the federation 
stems from the Liberal government’s 
appointment of John Roberts to the joint 
portfolios of Minister of Environment and 
Minister of State for Science and 
Technology. 

“Without any reflection on Mr. Roberts 
himself, a part-time minister of Science 
and Technology is completely unaccepta¬ 
ble and contrasts markedly to the signifi¬ 
cant attention given the Ministry of State 
for Science and Technology by the Clark 
government,’* states Dr. Robert Willes, 
2 executive secretary for science policy with 
.c the federation, in a joint news release 
w issued by his organization and CAUT. 
o The Canadian Federation of Biological 
.c Societies represents 3,600 senior Canadian 
^ scientists and CAUT represents 25,000 uni- 
^ versity professors across Canada. 

The appointment of John Roberts to the 
joint portfolios is being viewed for by 
members of the scientific and academic 
communities in Canada as “a clear sign of 
the Prime Minister’s indifference to the 
development of science and technology”, 
the release says. 

Willes terms the situation “deplorable”, 


pointing out that Canada’s gross expendi¬ 
ture on research and development has 
declined from 1.29 per cent of gross 
national product (GNP) in 1967 to 0.94 per 
cent in 1978. 

“Based on the performance of competi¬ 
tive industrial nations in the world today, 
and on the analysis of economic and indus¬ 
trial experts, Canada must invest in the 
order of 2 per cent of our GNP on R&D if we 
are to regain our competitive status in 
international trade. 

“This goal cannot be attained with a 
part-time effort.” 

Dr. Donald C. Savage, executive secre¬ 
tary of CAUT, says that CAUT and many 
faculty associations and scientists in Can¬ 
adian industry and universities urged Tru¬ 
deau, immediately following the Feb. 18 
election, to insure that the science and tech¬ 
nology portfolio would be a single portfolio 
in the new government. 

“This would allow the minister to devote 
his time to solving problems of Canada’s 
poor performance in industrial R&D, the * 
continual erosion of our university 
research base and the crisis in the supply of 
highly qualified manpower for research 
which is predicted for the late 1980s,” Sav¬ 
age says. 

He adds that he hopes Trudeau will 
change his mind, and relieve the minister 
in charge of science and technology of all 
other ministerial responsibilities. 


Campagnola 
on campus 

Iona Campagnola, former federal 
Minister of State, Fitness and Ama¬ 
teur Sport, is the guest speaker at 
the 1979-80 UVic athletic awards 
banquet, March 27. 

The annual banquet honors ath¬ 
letes and support staff for their 
achievements throughout the 
athletic year. 



The highlight of the evening is 
the presentation of the prestigious 
President’s Cup by UVic President 
Dr. Howard Petch to the outstand¬ 
ing male and female athletes in 
fourth or fifth year who best com¬ 
bine scholastic achievement and 
athletic ability. 

Additional awards include the 
Robert T. Wallace Shield to the out¬ 
standing rookie athlete, Martlet 
Athletic Award for outstanding 
contribution in areas of service, 
participation and administration, 
Outstanding Manager Award and 
Big Block Awards to members of 
varsity teams who have competed 
for a minimum of three years. 


Ombudsman post 
draws 20 applicants 

About 20 people have applied for the posi¬ 
tion of Alma Mater Society ombudsman 
for the 1980-81 year. The applicants pos¬ 
sess a wide variety of qualifications and 
educational backgrounds, according to 
student union manager David Clode, who 
serves on the ombudsman selection 
committee. 

The final selection will be made within 
about 10 days, Clode said March 17, The 
new ombudsman will succeed the 1979-80 
ombudsman Rick Cooper, a UVic law stu¬ 
dent, whose term expires this spring. 

The ombudsman position will continue 
to be a part-time one year appointment 
paying $500 a month. 

Applications have come from people 
with bachelor’s degrees, doctorates, and no 
degrees. People of all ages, including semi- 
retired people who have had numerous 
years of business experience, have applied, 
says Clode. 

The successful candidate will take office 
May 1. 

Campus efforts 
boost campaign 

The 1979 United Way campaign on cam¬ 
pus was a resounding success, with dona¬ 
tions up by 31 per cent from the previous 
year. 

“We’re delighted with the response,” 
says campus co-ordinator Peter Darling, 
director of Supply and Services. 

The UVic community contributed 
$26,921 in the 1979 campaign, compared to 
$20,488 in 1978. Included in this year’s 
total is a $2,400 donation from the Alma 
Mater Society which contributed the pro¬ 
ceeds of it Octoberfest to the campaign. 

Receipts for those who donated to the 
campaign have been mailed out and 
Darling advises anyone who has not 
received a receipt to contact him. 

The UVic campaign helped to push the 
Greater Victoria United Way campaign 
slightly over the target of $1,020,000. 



Graham Stone (FA-4), left, and Chamber of Commerce education director stu 
Bailey, open door to jobs with a television program designed to show students how to 
approach a potential employer. Theatre students in Dr. Murray Edwards’ television 
production course have put together the program. Stone, who directs the program, 
explains that it ib designed to prepare students for the common questions asked by 
an employer, explain how to prepare a resume and how to “leave the door open”after 
the initial interview. Lorna Olafson, Damon Fulz, and Morris Holmes are other theatre 
students involved, acting the parts of the interviewer and interviewee. The produc¬ 
tion, produced in co-operation with the Greater Victoria Chamber of Commerce, will 
be distributed to schools as a part of an hour-long presentation on getting a job, says 
Bailey. He adds that school boards have indicated that such a film is needed. It will 
also be distributed to Chambers of Commerce across the country. The program will 
be previewed at a Chamber of Commerce meeting March 26 to which the news media 
and educators have been invited. 
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An interview with Eli Mandel, prominent Cana¬ 
dian writer and critic now teaching in UVic’s 
Department of Creative Writing, is featured in 
the winter/spring 1980 issue of Ion, a Small 
magazine edited and produced by graduate 
students in UVic’s English department. The 
question and answer interview is conducted by 
Kevin Land, writer and UVic graduate student, 
who discusses with Mandel topics including 
the possibility of teaching creative writing, 
Mandel’s Jewish background as reflected in his 
poetry, the landscapes of Canadian literature, 
regionalism, and the upsurge in the Canadian 
film industry. (“The next great Canadian 
achievement may be the Great Canadian Film,” 
says Mandel). Other writers appearing in the 
46-page magazine are Paul Belserene of Van¬ 
couver, Donald M. Korte of the University of 
Guelph, Bruce Meyer, editor of the University 
of Toronto Review and Nimbus and associate 
editor of Acta Victoriana, and poet LeRoy Ger¬ 
man. Ion number two features poetry and liter¬ 
ary criticism in addition to the Mandel 
interview. The editors are UVic graduate stu¬ 
dents Joanna Griebel and Thomas Bland. 


John Young, Greater Victoria School Board 
trustee and a former high school principal in 
Campbell River, will speak (in French) at a pub¬ 
lic meeting at 8 p.m. March 25 in the Senate and 
Board Chambers of University Centre. The lec¬ 
ture is sponsored by L’Alliance Francaise, 
Extension Division and French Department. 
Young’s topic is “the experience of an 
educator”. 


Braking into music 

A unique concert is offered by the 
UVic Percussion Ensemble, March 
22, at 8 p.m. in the Recital Hall of 
the Music Building. 

The event is free and open to the 
public. 

In addition to the usual percus¬ 
sion instruments, the ensemble, 
consisting of students from the 
School of Music, will utilize a var¬ 
ious assortment of pipes, flower 
pots, brake drums, coffee pots, and 
wash tubs in Lou Harrison’s Con¬ 
certo for Violin with Percussion 
Orchestra . The featured violinist is 
Susan Eddlemon, who is presently 
completing her doctorate in music 
at the Juilliard School. 

Also performing are UVic 
faculty members Lanny Pollet, 
flute; Louis Ranger, trumpet; Linda 
Hougland-Daniels, cello; Eugene 
Dowling, tuba; and Thomas Eadie, 
trombone. 

Included in the program are 
works by Alan Hovhaness, Paul 
Creston, Jonathan Bruce Brown, 
Daniel Scheidt, and Robert Kogan. 

The UVic ensemble is conducted 
by J. Scott Eddlemon, percussion 
instructor at the School of Music. 


Bullets 



Donating blood for the 100th time is Mrs. Maria Leenheer, one of 887 donors at the three-day Fled 
Cross Blood Donor Clinic last week in the Student Union Building. Most of the donors were 
students. Mrs. Leenheer is the mother of UVic graduate Ernie Leenheer. 


Medical colloquium 
draws researchers 


UVic, in cooperation with L’Alliance Francaise 
will offer French language day camps at Camp 
Shawnigan during March, April and May. The 
seniors program for 15 to 17 year-olds will 
operate on the second last Saturday of each 
month from 9:30 a:m. to 4:30 p.m. The juniors 
program for 13 to 15 year-olds will operate at 
the same time on the last Saturday of each 
month. Transportation from downtown Victo¬ 
ria will be provided. For further information, 
contact Monique Clebant, local 4515, on Mon¬ 
days from 1 to 5 p.m. or Fridays from 9a.m. to 1 
p.m. 


Recent visitors to Dr. Derek Ellis’ marine envir¬ 
onmental sciences group in the Biology 
Department have included Hugh Gameson, 
scientist in charge of the Coasts and Estuaries 
Division of the U.K. Water Research Centre. 
Gameson was the boffin behind the clean-up of 
the River Thames, having initiated the mathem¬ 
atical modelling studies which determined the 
nature and scale of sewage treatment plants 
needed. The research started in the 1950s has 
resulted in the well publicised return of salmon 
and more than 100 other species of fish to the 
river. Gameson was in B.C. as a technical pane¬ 
list for the provincial government’s public 
inquiry into the state of the lower Fraser River. 
He visited Victoria partly to attend Ellis’ gradu¬ 
ate class in environmental impact assessment, 
and partly to review the university’s McMicking 
Point outfall monitoring program. Also visiting 
were Dr. L. Lindstrom and H. Hultberg of the 
Swedish Water and Air Pollution Research 
Institute to interview group members about 
their impact assessments of marine receiving 
areas around B.C. pulp mills. The Swedish vis¬ 
itors have been retained by the European Eco¬ 
nomic Council to develop, assessment 
procedures for a series of new pulp and paper 
mills to be developed on the coasts of Ger¬ 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium and France, 
and found that the greater part of available 
information is in confidential files of environ¬ 
mental consultants. The only published paper 
is one by Ellis’ group in 1975 comparing effi¬ 
cacy of monitoring procedures at B.C. coastal 
mills. The Swedish visitors also attended a ses¬ 
sion of the graduate student course on statu¬ 
tory requirements for environmental impact 
assessment by Prof. Murray Rankin of the Law 
Faculty, and commented on approaches in 
Sweden. 


David Daiches, former dean of the School of 
English and American Studies at the University 
of Sussex, speaks on ‘‘The Teaching of English 
at Universities: Aim and Methods”, March 26 in 
Room A307 of the Clearihue Building. 



The University of Toronto will raise fees as 
much as 53.9 per cent in one course area 
according to the U of T Bulletin. The Academic 
Affairs Committee approved the massive 
increase for the BSc program in dentistry, and 
also approved a 17.6 per cent increase for gen¬ 
eral arts and science programs. Dentistry fees 
will go to $862 and arts and science fees to 
$835. U of T vice present of research and plan¬ 
ning and registrar Harold Eastman said the 
dentistry increase was being proposed 
because “fees had been far below comparable 
programs.” 


Some people have all the problems. According 
to the Chronicle of Higher Education, “Col¬ 
leges and universities that own oil wells could 
have their revenues trimmed by a crude-oil 
windfall profits tax”. The University of Texas, 
which owns more than two million acres of oil 
bearing land and received oil royalties of $42 
million last year would be one of the institu¬ 
tions hardest hit. UVic should have such prob- 

lems Chronicle of Higher Education 

January, 1980 


Students who are tested in the same rooms in 
which they study will do better on exams than 
students tested in a strange environment says a 
researcher at the University of Wisconsin. 
Steven Smith says that memory often depends 
on physical clues not noticed by the learner. 
For instance, a person may stare at a wall of a 
particular color while memorizing a list of 
words. Unless he sees, or at least imagines the 
same color, he may not be able to recreate the 
series, says Smith. 

Chronicle of Higher Education 
January, 1980 


Pal resigns from BOG 

Dr. I.D. Pal has resigned from the Board of 
Governors (BOG). The resignation was 
accepted effective April 30, 1980, at the 
March 4 BOG meeting. 

In his letter of resignation Pal stated 
that after spending five years on the BOG, 
“the time has now come for a change... so 
that another faculty member may get an 
opportunity to serve on this body”. 

He expressed his thanks to Chairman 
Joseph Cunliffe for his “patience and co¬ 
operation” and said that the experience 
had been valuable both in gaining greater 
understanding of the governance of the 
university and in working with members 
of the community. 

Pal was absent from the meeting, and 
Cunliffe suggested that appropriate 
thanks be given when Pal was in attend¬ 
ance at the next meeting. 


Response to a campus colloquium on medi¬ 
cal and related research has been “over¬ 
whelming”, according to organizer Dr. 
Robert O’Brien (Chemistry). 

The colloquium, in the Board and 
Senate Chamber of University Centre, will 
be held April 15, beginning at 9 p.m. 

There are already 20 campus 
researchers who will give five-to-15-minute 
presentations on their research. “We 
haven’t heard from everyone yet, and it 
looks like weTT have to continue on into the 
afternoon,” said O’Brien. 

The colloquium is sponsored by UVic’s 
research administration office and the Vic¬ 
toria Medical Research Foundation. The 
purpose is to acquaint those who are doing 
medically related research with one anoth¬ 
er’s work in the hope of interaction. 

The Victoria Medical Research Founda¬ 
tion plans to obtain a catalogue of projects 
and researchers and to help researchers in 
the field to find support. 

All those interested in medical research 
are invited to attend the colloquium and 
anyone interested in making a presenta¬ 
tion should notify O’Brien or the office of 
research administration in University 
Centre. 

A provisional list of discussion topics 
includes: Dr. E. Ishiguro (Biochemistry), 
molecular biology of penicillin action; Dr. 
R.M. Fyles (Chemistry), synthetic iono- 
phores as antibiotics; Dr. Mary Richmond 
(Nursing), descriptive studies in clinical 
nursing; Dr. F.T. Algard (Biology), identifi¬ 
cation of hormone sensitivity in breast 
cancer; Dr. R.N. O’Brien (Chemistry), 
interferometry for the study of glucose 
uptake by cells; Dr. M.J. Ashwood-Smith 
(Biology), sunlight and skin cancer; Dr. 
K.R. Dixon (Chemistry), role of platinum 
complexes as anti-tumor agents; Dr. L.P. 
Robertson (Physics), use of cyclotron gen¬ 
erated isotopes in diagnostics; Larry Scot- 
ten (Physics), development of a new 
artificial heart valve; Dr. A.R. Fontaine 
(Biology), use of echinoderm skeleton as a 
biomaterial for bone reconstruction; Dr. 
T.J. Trust (Biochemistry), attachment of 
pathogenic organisms to cell surfaces; Dr. 
P.R. West (Chemistry), approaches to syn¬ 
thetic estrogens; Dr. Alex McAuley (Chem¬ 
istry), effect of heavy metal ions on myosin 
activity; Dr. T.W. Pearson (Biochemistry), 
monoclonal antibodies and disease condi¬ 
tions; Dr. T.F. Mace (Biology), potential 
hazards of canine roundworms to human 
health; Dr. J.S. Hayward (Biology), treat¬ 
ment of accidental hypothermia; Dr. J.T. 
Buckley (Biochemistry), cholesterol metab¬ 
olism; Dr. D.E. Lobb (Physics), cancer ther¬ 
apy with pions; Dr. G.B. Friedmann 
(Physics), hemopoietic history of salaman- 
dra; Dr. Derek Ellis (Biology), public health 
impact of waste disposal on the sea. 


The colloquium will take the form of 
short presentations, interspersed with 
question periods when necessary, with a 
chairman but with as little formal struc¬ 
ture as possible, explains O’Brien. 

“We’re hoping that several one-on-one 
conversations will develop and continue 
after the colloquium,” he added. 

O’Brien said future colloquiums would 
include medical researchers working in the 
community as well as UVic researchers. 
“We know there are many people involved 
in medical research and more who would 
like to become involved,” he said. 



How many 
faculties? 

The Faculty of Arts and Science is 
scheduled to debate motions, 
amendments, and amendments to 
amendments today calling for the 
dissolution of the faculty and its 
replacement by two, three, five and 
seven faculties. 

A motion, calling for Arts and 
Science to be dissolved and separ¬ 
ate faculties of Arts and of Sciences 
to be established, was introduced at 
the January faculty meeting. 

Amendments to the motion have 
followed thick and fast. 

One calls for three faculties to be 
established; Arts, Science and 
Social Sciences. Another calls for 
the faculties of Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Life Sciences, Physical 
Sciences and Earth Sciences to be 
established. 

Another established faculties of 
Mathematics and Computer 
Science, English, Physical Science, 
Biological Science, Social Science, 
Modern Languages, and Humani¬ 
ties. 

The meeting begins at 3:30 p.m. 
in Room 167 of the Elliott Building. 
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UVic honors wildlife artist and B.C. judge 



Berger 


Mr. Justice Thomas Berger of the supreme Court of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia and J. Fenwick Lansdowne, internation¬ 
ally renowned wildlife artist, will be given honorary 
degrees by UVic at the 17th annual Convocation cerem¬ 
onies May 31. 

UVic Chancellor Ian McTaggart Cowan will confer 
the degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) on Berger 
who was born in Victoria and Lansdowne who grew up 
in Victoria. 

More than 1,000 undergraduate and graduate 
degrees will be conferred at the two ceremonies begin¬ 
ning at 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. in the McKinnon Centre. 

Berger, 46, the son of a sergeant in the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Mounted Police, graduated in law from the Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia in 1957. He practiced law in 
Vancouver from 1957 to Jan. 1971 when he was named 
to the B.C. Supreme Court. At the age of 38, he was the 
youngest appointee to the Court in this century. 

As a lawyer, Berger represented claimants against 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and in 1960 was 
successful in establishing in the B.C. Court of Appeal, 
for the first time in the Board’s history, that a claimant 
was entitled to redress when the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Board had not dealt fairly with his case. 

In the mid-60s Berger represented the only three 
women ever to have been proceeded against as habitual 
criminals in Canada. None were sentenced to preventa¬ 
tive detention. 

Berger was best known as a lawyer in the field of 
native rights and has represented native Indians and 
Indian bands across the province. 

In 1965, in the case of Regina vs. White and Bob, he 
successfully argued a test case before the Supreme Court 
of Canada, on behalf of the Indians of Vancouver 
Island, upholding their hunting rights under a series of 
treaties made a century before, treaties which the fed¬ 


eral and provincial governments had up to then refused 
to recognize. 

In November, 1971, he argued the Nishga case in the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The judges accepted his argu¬ 
ment that the natives of B.C. had aboriginal title to the 
province at the time of the coming of the white man, but 
divided equally on the question of whether that aborigi¬ 
nal title had been extinguished by competent legislation 
enacted before Confederation. The views of the three 
Supreme Court judges supporting Berger’s argument 
constitute the main legal basis for the assertion of 
native rights today in Canada. 

Berger served as a politician both federally and 
provincially. 

In 1962-63 he was the New Democratic Party MP for 
VanCouver-Burrard. He was elected to the B.C. Legisla¬ 
ture for Vancouver-Burrard in 1966. He became leader of 
the provincial NDP in 1969 but lost his seat in an elec¬ 
tion that year. 

As a justice of the Supreme Court of B.C., Berger’s 
major judgments have been concerned with the protec¬ 
tion of civil liberty and the necessity of ensuring that 
law enforcement authorities and government agencies 
obey the law. 

Berger has served as permanent chairman, regard¬ 
ing the interpretation of the master agreement between 
the International Woodworkers of America and Forest 
Industrial Relations (the forest companies) from 1973 to 
1975. He was also appointed chairman of the B.C. Royal 
Commission on Family and Children’s Law in 1973. 

In March of 1974 Berger was appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry and 
held hearings over 21 months at Yellowknife and in 35 
communites throughout the Mackenzie Valley and 
Western Arctic. His task was to determine the social, 
environmental and economic impact of the proposed 
Arctic Gas pipeline to be built from Prudhoe Bay in 
Alaska across the North Slope of Alaska, the Northern 
Yukon and Mackenzie Delta. 

His report, issued in May, 1977, was the largest sel¬ 
ling document ever published by the federal govern¬ 
ment. The report is used as a textbook in schools and 
universities in Canada, the United States and other 
countries. 

The recommendations in the report have largely been 
accepted by the federal government. In August of 1977 
the government rejected the Arctic Gas pipeline prop¬ 
osal and approved instead a proposal to build a pipeline 
along the Alaska Highway route, as Berger had urged. 

Berger received a distinguished achievement award 
from the Sierra Club of North America in May 1978 for 
his work as commissioner of the Mackenzie Valley Pipe¬ 
line Inquiry. 

He is an honorary lecturer in the Faculty of Law at 
UBC and adjunct professor in Canadian Studies at 
Simon Fraser University. 

The degree from UVic is his seventh honorary degree 
from Canadian universities. 

Lansdowne, 42, was born in Hong Kong, the only 
child of British parents. He was stricken with polio at 11 



months of age and now walks with the aid of a crutch. 
He spent the war years in Victoria and came to live here 
permanently in 1948. 

He attended St. Michael’s School and graduated from 
Victoria High School in 1955. 

Lansdowne began painting birds at the age of 13 and 
two years later his first exhibition was held in the Pro¬ 
vincial Museum. At the age of 19 he burst onto the 
international scene, when 40 of his watercolors were 
exhibited at Toronto’s Royal Ontario Museum. 

The Toronto exhibition was internationally 
acclaimed and Lansdowne’s work was exhibited in gal¬ 
leries in New York and London. T.M. Shortt, Canada’s 
leading wildlife illustrator of the time, described Lans¬ 
downe’s work as “nothing short of brilliant” and said he 
was “the most amazing discovery in wildlife art I can 
remember”. 

Art critic Pearl McCarthy, in 1959, noted that Lans¬ 
downe’s work “is now a Canadian contribution to that 
culture which links science and art, to the advantage of 
each”. 

By 1960, Lansdowne was ranked among the world’s 
leading painters of birds by art critics around the world. 

His work is technically accurate to an incredible 
degree, but he is also able to infuse his subjects with 
feeling. The images are direct and powerful. 

Lansdowne does most of his painting at his Oak Bay 
studio. “I cannot remember a time when I did not draw 
or when the birds around me were not familiar,” he has 
said. 

Lansdowne is represented in public collections at the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Beaverbrook Art Gallery, 
Audubon House, New York; Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts; Art Gallery of Greater Victoria; Ulster Museum, 
and many others. 


Faces 

By Rob Turner 


Bob McQueen and UVic have 
grown up together. 

McQueen was appointed in 1962 
to the position of accountant of 
what was then Victoria College 
when he was 27 and its annual 
budget was a mere $1.5 million. 

McQueen, 45, today is Bursar of 
UVic, successor to the college, and 
its annual budget has increased to 
$42 million. Being responsible for 
that amount of money, needless to 
say, keeps him busy, even with his 
staff of 25. 

Neverthelss, McQueen wears 
more hats here than one. 

During the entire period that 
McQueen has been associated with 
the institution, he has held an 
appointment as a part-time lecturer 
in the Department of Economics, 
teaching a course on commerce and 
accounting. 

He is chairman of the Board of 
Pension Trustess, chairman of the 
pension committee of the Staff Pen¬ 
sion Plan, treasurer of the Faculty 
Club, member of the Student Union 
Board of Management, member of 
two Universities Council of B.C. 
committees, and treasurer of the 
UVic Foundation. 

When McQueen was appointed 
to the staff of Victoria College, it 
was an adjunct of the University of 
British Columbia, granting UBC 
degrees. 


It wasn’t clear at that time that 
UVic would be established and 
McQueen had no idea then that 
he’d be presiding today over the 
financial operations of a major 
public institution. 

But Victoria College was 
replaced by UVic in 1963 and the 
growth, institutional for it and pro¬ 
fessional for him, was on. 

Faculties of Graduate Studies, 
Fine Arts, Law, and Human & 
Social Development, have been 
added to the original complement 
of Arts & Sciences, and Education. 

McQueen, born in Vancouver, 
graduated from UBC in 1957 with a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree, then 
articled to become a chartered 
accountant with Price Waterhouse. 
He remained with the firm until 
1961, then took a job as comptroller 
of Buckerfields before seeking and 
winning the post here. 

“I’d always wanted to be in an 
administrative role,” McQueen 
says today of his decision to leave 
the public accounting field to take 
on a role in a corporation and then 
a public institution.” 

With public accounting — his 
role with Price Waterhouse — “you 
basically do audits of someone 
else’s work rather than being 
responsible for your own”. He 
wanted to be the man responsible 
rather than the man checking. 


The offer of the job at Victoria 
College was “appealing from the 
administrative side and allowed 
me to continue to do some teach¬ 
ing”, something he’d been doing in 
the UBC Faculty of Commerce for 
its evening program. 

McQueen, as a teacher, is proba¬ 
bly best known for his “scare tac¬ 
tics” carried out at the first class of 



his section of what is now Com¬ 
merce 251. 

After a few introductory 
remarks, he tries to see how many 
students really want to be there to 
learn accounting, and how many 
think the course might be an easy 
ride. 


His tactics include reading the 
breakdown of marks given in the 
course the previous year. Marks of 
C and D are common and there are 
not a few Fs. 

By his estimation, at least one 
third of those who attend his first 
class either drop out or fail; most 
drop out, and of those who stayed 
for the 1979 class, 14 per cent failed. 

But most of those who stay on, 
learn, because McQueen knows his 
material inside out. 

As Bursar, McQueen is responsi¬ 
ble for very little in the way of 
actual accounting; he has his staff 
for that. His primary involvement 
is in the budget process — how 
financial resources are to be allo¬ 
cated in the university, and how the 
resources are to be raised. 

McQueen says, “the budget pro¬ 
cess in a university context con¬ 
sists of developing a plan of how 
available resources are going to be 
allocated.” Actual allocation deci¬ 
sions are made by the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors on the recommendation of 
the president. His task is to assist 
the president in developing the 
plan. 

On the revenues side, the job is 
both easy and contentious. Govern¬ 
ment provides about 90 per cent of 
the university’s funds; the rest 
must be raised from sources such as 
students through fees, and that can 
be troublesome. 
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Celebrating Mozart*s music 


Free theatre 



As the highlight of its 1979-80 concert sea¬ 
son, the School of Music presents a week- 
long celebration, March 23 to 30, of the 
music of Mozart and his contemporaries. 

Internationally renowned musicians 
are featured in a series of concerts, lectures, 
and workshops, with many events being 
offered free to the public. 

The festivities commence with the 200- 
voice University Chorus and The Little 
Orchestra of the University of Victoria, 
under the direction of George Corwin, in 
two performances of The Creation , by 
Haydn. Guest soloists are Iris Fraser, 
soprano, and David Astor, tenor, with 
UVic faculty member Bernard Turgeon, 
baritone, all of whom sang principal roles 
in the concert opera Cinderella , performed 
in the University Centre Auditorium last 
fall, and recently televised on the PBS net¬ 
work in the United States. 

The festival culminates in concerts by 
Viennese pianist, Paul Badura-Skoda, who 
will present a solo recital March 28, and 
perform with The Little Orchestra March 
30. 

Badura-Skoda is acclaimed world-wide 
as one of the leading pianists of our time. 
When his first concert was announced in 
New York in 1953, it was sold out within a 
few hours, an event which was repeated 
three years later at his debut in Tokyo. 

Friday evening’s all-Mozart program 
includes Fantasy and Fugue in C Major, K. 
394; Sonata in a minor, K. 310; Sonata in A 
Major, K. 331; Adagio in b minor, K. 540; 
and Fantasy and Sonata in c minor, K. 
475/457. 

The program for Sunday, with The Lit¬ 
tle Orchestra, is Mozart’s Concerto in C 
Major, K. 503; Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
4; and Sinfonia in D Major , by Mica. 

All the concerts take place in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. 

All other highlights are presented in the 
recital hall of the music building. 

Tuesdaymusic presents students of the 
school in a noon-hour recital. That even¬ 
ing, the Purcell String Quartet, ensemble- 
in-residence at Simon Fraser University, 
performs a program of the music of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. The Quartet is well 
known to Canadian audiences and has 
presented numerous concerts abroad, 
including New York’s Carnegie Hall and 
the prestigious Wigmore Hall in London. 

Paul Kling, violin, and Robin Wood, 
piano, are featured March 26 in a recital of 
the Sonatas of Mozart. 

Lotfi Mansouri, director of the Cana¬ 
dian Opera Company, conducts a day-long 
workshop March 27 on Mozart and Opera, 
beginning with a rehearsal of scenes from 
The Marriage of Figaro , and a lecture on 


aspects of directing an opera, after which 
he is joined by Turgeon in a discussion of 
the relationship between singers and direc¬ 
tors in defining and interpreting a role. 
Following the discussion, Dr. Eva Badura- 
Skoda, one of the leading musicologists of 
the Viennese school, presents a paper 
entitled “Vocal Cadenzas in Operas and 
Mozart”. The workshop ends with a perfor¬ 
mance of scenes from The Marriage of 
Figaro. 

Outstanding students in the school are 
featured in a showcase evening concert 
March 27, and on Friday, at 12:30, the 
School’s faculty serenades Mozart in a 
noon recital. 

Lectures and lecture demonstrations by 


Badura-Skoaa 

faculty and graduate students in the 
School of Music are scheduled March 28, 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

There is no admission charge for Tues¬ 
day’s and Friday’s noon recitals, the lec¬ 
tures, or workshop. Tickets to the 
workshop must be obtained in advance, 
however, from the School of Music General 
Office, which is open weekdays from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Tickets to all other events may be 
obtained from the box offices at University 
Centre, McPherson Theatre, Hillside Mall, 
Hatley Park Brandywine, and Cards ’N 
Things (Sidney). 

For further information, telephone local 
4361. 


Council urges recognition for co-op 


The Advisory Council to UVic’s Co¬ 
operative Education Program strongly 
recommends that some method be deve¬ 
loped to reward faculty for time spent away 
from teaching and research duties on- 
campus when co-op commitments take 
them to job-site locations. 

The recommendation came at the first 
1980 meeting of the Advisory Council, held 
at UVic earlier this March, in response to 
faculty concern that involvement in the 
growing Co-op program could mean the 
loss of valuable research time. 

Departments involved in Co-op, which 
include Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Geography, Creative Writing and the 
School of Public Administration, are in the 
process of working out time sharing pro¬ 
grams designed to avoid penalizing 
.faculty who participate in co-op education. 

UVic’s widely respected co-op program, 
known as the “Victoria model”, has an 
extremely high levels of faculty participa¬ 
tion, which tends to limit university- 
employer contact to the administrative 
level. Much of the UVic faculty participa¬ 
tion involves visiting students at job-sites 
and assisting in job placement. The Co-op 
program is a year-round operation with top 
students spending alternating terms on 
campus and in jobs with industry and 
government as part of their degree 
programs. 

The 24 member Advisory Council, 
which includes senior government offi¬ 
cials, businessmen, industrialists, and 


scientists, was formed in 1977 and serves 
as a link between UVic and the industrial 
and governmental sectors, the main 
employers of co-op program graduates. 

Members of the Advisory Council 
emphasize that they see their participation 
in co-op not as one of providing jobs but of 
cementing relations with the university, 
and as co-educators as well 
employers. 

Faculty contact is seen as necessary to 
let the university know what employer 
needs are at the level that curriculum 
development occurs, as well as providing 
the student with a strong sense of contact 
with the university. 

All students who participate in co-op 
programs are payed according to accredi¬ 
tation criteria laid down by the Canadian 
Association for Co-operative Education, a 
coordinating group composed of universi¬ 
ties, colleges and employer groups, and 
there is some indication that co-op pro¬ 
grams assist students with lower income 
backgrounds by making the financial 
burden of a university education easier to 
handle, according to a University of Water¬ 
loo co-op educator. 

But there are other benefits accruing to 
students and universities who participate 
in co-op programs, according to Dr. Gra¬ 
ham Branton, UVic co-op program direc¬ 
tor, and Louise Mirlin, assistant to the 
director. 

“The student gains immeasurably from 
the experience obtained not only on the job, 


but in going through the job placement pro¬ 
cess and in being able to relate academic 



Mirlin: universities may benefit most 


experience directly to a job. The opportun¬ 
ity to experiment with possible career 
paths without making a binding commit¬ 
ment is invaluable to both the student and 
the employer. The employer can use co-op 


Theatre students are offering a variety of 
free events on campus during the next two 
weeks. 

Creative writing student Russell Ben¬ 
tley presents a lecture-demonstration on 
the Etienne Decroux philosophy of cor¬ 
poral expression at 2 pan. March 22 in the 
Phoenix Theatre. 

From March 24 to March 28, at 12:30 
p.m. in the ‘L’ Hut Studio, David Wallace 
and Sheryl Fjellgaard present a class pro¬ 
ject titled “Lady, Shall I Lie in Your Lap?”, 
featuring scenes from Shakespeare. 

Thornton Wilder’s Our Town will be 
presented in the Phoenix Theatre March 28 
at 8 p.m. The free showing is the final pro¬ 
ject of theatre students for this academic 
year. 

Acting specialization students present 
a Commedia Dell’ Arte project April 1 and 
2 in the ‘L’ Hut Studio at 12:30 p.m. 



Profs switch 

UVic and the University of Manit¬ 
oba are exchanging history profes¬ 
sors for 1980-81 

Dr. Alan Artibise of UVic will be 
a visiting professor at Manitoba 
while Prof. J.E. Rea will be a visit¬ 
ing professor at UVic. 

Under the terms of the 
exchange, worked out by vice- 
presidents of both institutions, 
Artibise and Rea will continue to 
receive salaries and benefits from 
their home universities but in all 
other respects become full members 
of the host institution’s faculty. 

Artibise will present a paper at 
an international urban history con¬ 
ference at the University of Leices¬ 
ter, England, in August, before 
taking up his post in Manitoba. 

The conference, titled “The Pur¬ 
suit of Urban History” will have 
participants from Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Sweden 
and Canada. 


faculty 

as a means ot selecting potential future 
employees, and studies have shown that a 
co-op student is likely to be a more stable 
employee in terms of staying at the job he 
or she has selected.” 

Mirlin adds that the university benefits 
as well. 

“The contact with potential employers 
enables us to see the kinds of things our 
graduates must be prepared to handle, and 
to keep courses relevant. Students in the 
co-op program do not want to hear the 
same things at the university they hear on 
the job. They want more than that, and 
after two or three work experiences, have 
no compunction in letting us know it.” 

“Co-op allows constant communication 
about mutual employer-education needs, 
provides important visibility about what 
the university does in and for the commun¬ 
ity, enables the university to use its faci- 
lites on a year-round basis, and attracts a 
high calibre of student. It also provides a 
basis for dialogue on collaborative 
research efforts. 

The university perhaps has the most of 
all to gain from co-op education both in 
improving what it can offer students and 
in improving the quality of its graduates. 

Mirlin adds that the leisure Studies pro¬ 
gram in the School of Physical Education, 
and the Schools of Child Care and Social 
Work are examining a co-op ed program, 
and it has been suggested that the new 
Health Information Records program go 
co-operative as well. 
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Campus garden of cinematic delights 



By Donna Danylchuk 

Films as forms of creative expression, 
films as teaching resources, films as enter¬ 
tainment — films which fulfill all of these 
purposes can be viewed and borrowed from 
UVic’s new film library located in Room 
B56 in the basement of the McPherson 
Library. 

About 100 films on a wide variety of 
topics are already available in the library, 
and requests for new films are now being 
assessed by the President’s Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Film Acquisition which will 
make it first set of recommendations on 
new film purchases by UVic by the end of 
this month. 

Although many professors have been 
using films as teaching resources in the 
classroom for many years, until recently 
there was no central film library on cam¬ 
pus where films were properly catalogued, 
maintained and distributed, or where pro¬ 
fessors, students, and staff could preview 
films belonging to the campus. 

Until recently, in fact, UVic was just 
about the only university in North Amer¬ 
ica without its own film library. Those 
involved with the new library are delighted 
with the university’s formal recognition of 
the importance of film as a creative and 
educative medium. 

As Dr. Geoffrey Potter (Educ-CMFD), 
member of the advisory committee on film 


acquisition, puts it: 

“We now have a formal, established 
film library on campus. It’s a fantastic 
thing to have come so far, so fast, we will be 
able to learn from the experiences of other 
campuses. It is quite a step forward.” 

The films held by the film library at 
present are listed and described in a cata¬ 
logue which has been distributed to depart¬ 
ments on campus and which is available 
from the film library. 

The catalogue lists in alphabetical 
order all of the library holdings and a brief 
description of each. The majority are from 
the National Film Board of Canada. A ran¬ 
dom glance over the titles gives an idea of 
the diversity of titles available — “Arctic 
IV”, “Bethune”, “Change in the Mari- 
times”, “Chairs for Lovers”, “Man the Pol¬ 
luter”, “The Netsilik Eskimo Today”, 
“Norman Jewsison, Film Maker”, “Pas de 
Deux”, “Paul Kane goes West”, Sexuality 
and Communication”, “Without Words: 
An introduction to non-verbal communica¬ 
tion”, “The Twitch” and others. 

UVic film co-ordinator Shelley Rowe 
says that the film library has its “habitual 
users”, the people and departments who 
make use of films regularly in the class¬ 
room and also what she calls its “secon¬ 
dary users”. 

She has noticed that the “habitual 


users” at UVic tend to be from the Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology, Physics, and the 
Faculty of Education (including the School 
of Physical Education). 

Anybody who is a student, staff or 
faculty member of UVic is welcome to come 
into the library and preview the films 
available, at no cost, either on the rear view 
projection unit in the film library or in one 
of the viewing rooms in media and techni¬ 
cal services. 

There is a small chargeback applied to 
films borrowed from the library for use 
elsewhere on campus. This means that to 
borrow a film from the library, the bor¬ 
rower must obtain a requisition form from 
his or her department. 

Rowe says she personally would like to 
see distribution of the films made free of 
charge to all university users, because she 
believes the small chargeback applied to 
films now may be affecting the distribu¬ 
tion of films to people from some 
departments. 

“I think all students should have 
access. I have encountered a case where a 
student wasn’t able to get a requisition to 
borrow a film from his department.” 

Rowe says that “there has not been a 
tremendous horde of people coming into 
the film library” since it opened, and she 
hopes that as word of the library’s exist¬ 
ence spreads, more people will be dropping 
in. 

As well as the UVic film catalogue, 
Rowe has catalogues from several film dis¬ 
tribution agencies which people are wel¬ 
come to look through. If the films wanted 
are not on campus, she will rent them from 
distributors in Canada or the United 
States. 

“I first try the Canadian distributors, 
because it costs a bundle to bring in a film 
from the States, but sometimes it’s impos¬ 
sible to get a certain film anywhere in 
Canada.” 

The charges for renting films from out¬ 
side agencies vary widely, from between 
$20 and $200 as a norm with the average at 
about $40, Rowe explains. 

Currently Rowe does her own shipping 
and receiving of films, as well as manning 
the film library office. She would like to 
make time for more promotion and 
ordering. 

This term she and Donald Hamilton of 
the Curriculum laboratory, and also a 
member of the film acquisition advisory 
committee, organized a noon-hour Thurs¬ 


day film library premiere series, which was 
held in MacLaurin 144. Rowe hopes to 
show more UVic films at media and tech in 
the fall. 

People who would like to suggest films 
for purchase by UVic should direct their 
requests to the advisory committee. Estab¬ 
lished last fall, the 10-member committee 
has developed criteria for advising Head 
Librarian Dean Halliwell on film acquisi¬ 
tion and has been soliciting requests from 
departments for the acquisition of films. 

The committee has received extensive 
requests from faculties, schools and 
departments wishing to acquire new films, 
and is now making final decisions on what 
films to recommend for purchase this 
spring. Their first set of recommendations 
will be on NFB films, as the film board 
offers a 45 per cent discount off the retail 
prices of film purchase requests received 
by the end of this month. 

“We are pleased with the requests 
received,” says chairman of the advisory 
committee Neil Gold (Law) adding that the 
committee wants everybody on campus to 
be aware of the film library’s existence and 
to consider making requests in future. 

“The important thing is that the films 
be well used once they are here,” adds com¬ 
mittee member Peter Darling, Director of 
Supply and Technical Services. 

The committee believes the primary cri¬ 
terion for film acquisitions by UVic should 
be the extent to which a film may be used 
for program development or instructional 
purposes. Once this basic criterion is met, a 
wide range of criteria will be applied such 
as the uniqueness of the film, long term 
usefulness, classical content, documentary 
value, historical value, costs, usefulness in 
film study programs, availability or scar¬ 
city, usage within a number of depart¬ 
ments, recent frequent usage, and 
usefulness within the media exchange 
cooperative, a cooperative of British 
Columbia universities which exchanges 
films among its members. 

Committee members point out that not 
every request for films can be met, but it is 
important to encourage intelligent and 
informed attitudes towards film use at 
UVic and to work out effective procedures 
and acquisition budgets. 

All films purchased by the film library 
will be catalogued in the general card cata¬ 
logue of the McPherson, as well as in media 
and tech. The budget for the film library is 
separate from that of the rest of the library. 


He plays a deadly guessing game 


Canadians can no longer afford a ten¬ 
dency to ignore external events as the 
world becomes more economically interde¬ 
pendent and as industrial countries begin 
to need essential resources from other 
parts of the world says -Captain Bernard 
Thillaye, Director of Strategic Policy Plan¬ 
ning and chairman of the Strategic Assess¬ 
ment Team at the Department of National 
Defence in Ottawa. 

Thillaye a recent guest lecturer in his¬ 
tory at UVic made the comment while dis¬ 
cussing the role of stategic planning and 
assessment within the context of Canada’s 
international relations. 

His team, made up of experts in various 
fields ranging from physiology through 
meteorology and geography to linguistics 
and computer sciences looks at any ele¬ 
ment within the international system that 
might be disturbing to the economic or mil¬ 
itary stability of the world and which in 
turn might prove a threat to the security of 
Canada. 

Thillaye’s group is not involved in war¬ 
gaming, however. 

“The analyses we do attempt to concen¬ 
trate on the human factor, to look jit the 
situations from the basis of common sense. 
We rely on the expertise available at the 
various ministries, such as External 
Affairs, Industry, Trade and Commerce 
and Agriculture.” 

Formed about six years ago, the group 
began with brainstorming sessions trying 
to pinpoint the areas and issue that might 
determine the directions taken for national 
security and for the security of Canada’s 
allies. 

“There are some countries which, by 
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their very power, deserve very close atten¬ 
tion on a continuing basis, such as the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

“Some issues arrive full blown and sur¬ 
prise us all; others we can see developing. 

Thillaye says a key issue is energy. 
“The energy problem is basically an oil 
problem: getting oil at reasonable prices. 
After the Yom Kippur war the possible 
implications of strategic oil shortages 
developing led us to watch the situation 
very closely. The problem is all pervasive: 
it affects oil importing countries and oil 
producing countries. It has political and 
economic implications that could disturb 
the peace of the world.” 

Part of that problem, says Thillaye, is 
the developing need for imported oil in the 
Soviet Union and her Eastern European 
economic satellites. 

“There are reports that the Soviet 
Union is going to have increasing prob¬ 
lems not only meeting its own require¬ 
ments, but also those of the Eastern 
European countries. 

“This may have severe repercussions. 
The older Soviet oil fields are being 
depleted, the great fields in Western Sibe¬ 
ria are peaking, and to exploit the new 
reserves in Eastern Siberia is difficult 
because they are far from the market, the 
terrain is rough, and the climate terrible. 

These fields require a lot of special tech¬ 
nology which the Soviets are not very good 
at producing, and require a lot of skilled 
manpower which they just don’t seem to 
have. These are the reasons a number of 
experts are saying that the Soviet Union 
will become a net importer of oil verv 
soon.” 


The consequences of the Soviet Union 
becoming a net importer of oil are poten¬ 
tially serious says Thillaye. 

“The first consequence is that the Soviet 
Union will no longer supply the oil its east¬ 
ern economic satellites require. It now 
supplies about 80 percent of these coun¬ 
tries’ requirements. They will soon have to 
shop around on the open market. 

It will increase the anxiety and 
dilemma faced by the Soviet leadership at 
the same time they are competing with us 
for the only readily available supply of oil 
in the Persian Gulf. It makes for a bit of a 
witches brew.” 

The importing of western technology is 
also of considerable interest to Thillaye. 
He feels that one of the reasons the Soviet 
Union can produce high grade weapons 
and space technology while having prob¬ 
lems with oil exploration and consumer 
goods is the intense concentration of 
scientists and engineers in the defence 
field. 

“The Soviets have a long history of good 
scientists and good military technology. I 
think they were the first to use armor on 
warships, at about the time of the Crimean 
War. They were the first to use mines exten¬ 
sively in naval warfare. So they have a 
long history of military innovation. 

“The Soviets will design a tank and 
then improve on it. When you add all the 
increments together with good quality con¬ 
trol you see a gradual improvement of all 
their weaponry.” 

The concentration of brain-power in 
military area, and the resulting improve¬ 
ments of weapons has a direct effect on 
another area of concern to Thillaye’s 


group. That area is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), one of Cana¬ 
da’s major alliances directly affected by 
improvements in Soviet arms technology. 

“In relation to the Warsaw Pact, the 
west has deficiencies, but if I were a Soviet 
Marshall I would not be at all certain that I 
could tell my political masters that I could 
be in Hamburg (West Germany) in three 
days following the outbreak of war.” 

The Warsaw Pact has some advantages 
in conventional forces and I would be 
happier if NATO’s deficiencies were cor¬ 
rected, and corrected quickly, because the 
Soviets have been gaining ground in 
nuclear weaponry. We have felt in the past 
that we could compensate for the Warsaw 
Pact’s conventional superiority by means 
of our nuclear weaponry in NATO. Hypo¬ 
thetically, if it was felt that our conven¬ 
tional forces were losing, we reserve the 
right to introduce nuclear weapons. .These 
have never been used in combat and would 
introduce a great deal of uncertainty into 
the minds of Soviet planners about start¬ 
ing anything. But history gives us no 
guidelines on this and it must serve to cau¬ 
tion the Soviets about performing any 
adventures or throwing a roll on the cosmic 
dice. 

“So the nuclear deterrent still works at a 
certain level, though it is less clear because 
the Soviets are catching up in this area and 
still remain superior at the conventional 
level.” 

(Captain Thillaye was interviewed by 
Kim Whale for the UVic radio network 
service.) 




UVic is bucking the trend 

By Valerie Gluschenko 


In spite of news reports indicating that fra¬ 
ternities are making a comeback on Cana¬ 
dian campuses, it does not appear that the 
Greeks will capture the UVic student popu¬ 
lation or even sneak up and take them by 
surprise. 

A recent attempt to establish a Psi 
Upsilon fraternity chapter at UVic has not 
been too successful. Ir> fact, its would-be 
founder Dave Miller (Law-2) says, “Only 
about five or six people have shown up. 
We’d need at least 10 to start. We’re kind of 
in the doldrums.” 

Miller and friend Cliff Newberry (A&S- 
2) have been holding Wednesday night 
meetings in the west lounge of the Student 
Union Building between 8 and 9 p.m., “so 
students can come down and get to know 
us,” Miller says. 

“We’ve held them regularly but the tur¬ 
nout has not been enthusiastic. We don’t 
think a lot will happen between now and 
the end of classes.” 

According to a Canadian Press article 
“increasing numbers of undergraduates at 
the larger universities are finding com¬ 
munities by joining fraternities or sorori¬ 
ties.” The story was based on a 
Cross-Canada survey by Canadian Press. 

The article says the University of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia has seven fraternities, 
including Psi Upsilon, and eight sororities. 
At the University of Western Ontario there 
are six fraternities and three sororities. The 
survey seems to indicate that fraternal 
organizations are almost all concentrated 
on English-speaking campuses. 

“In Quebec, there are neither fraterni¬ 
ties nor sororities in French-language uni¬ 
versities,” the article says. “But at McGill 
University in Montreal, seven male frater¬ 
nities and four women’s fraternities are 
thriving.” 


CP— “Increasing numbers of under¬ 
graduates are finding communities by 
joining fraternities or sororities. ” 


Although the Canadian Press article 
says neither Simon Fraser University nor 
UVic allow fraternal organizations, this is 
not exactly the case at UVic. 

Alma Mater Society (AMS) General 
Manager Dave Clode says that fraternities 
“have never existed at UVic, probably 
because UVic started up in 1963. When I 
arrived here in 1968, they (fraternities) 
were pretty much a dying breed,” he says. 

Also, while fraternities have not been 
banned from UVic, they have not been 
encouraged. 

Director of Student and Ancillary Servi¬ 
ces Ted Sawchuck says he doesn’t believe 
the university has a position on fraterni¬ 
ties, and would do nothing to prevent such 
a group from forming. He points out it 
hasn’t been an issue here before. Sawchuck 
himself has mixed feelings about 
fraternities. 

“Fraternities have and could produce 
some good results. Elitism has colored 
this,” he says. “Some fraternities have 
done a good job raising campus spirit, 
which is lacking at UVic.” 

A possible benefit that fraternities 
might bring to the entire campus, menti¬ 
oned by Sawchuck, is an increase in the 
tight student housing supply. He says fra¬ 
ternities might provide an opportunity to 
“shift the burden of the housing crunch” 
off the university. 


Clode — “Fraternal organizations give 
haven to racism .” 


He doesn’t think UVic would allow fra¬ 
ternity houses on campus, however, 
because “we simply don’t have the room.” 

Not all fraternities have their own 
houses, Miller says. The Toronto Psi 
Upsilon chapter does not have one and 
Miller cannot foresee the proposed UVic 
chapter owning one either in the near 
future. 



“Obviously, we can’t expect to purchase 
a house,” he says. “We may be renting one 
or an apartment for next year. A few people 
who have come out have expressed an 
interest in renting a house to live in and 
hold meetings.” 

To exist at UVic, Clode says Psi Upsilon 
would have to rent AMS facilities for its 
meetings. He says the AMS cannot prevent 
any group coming together.to form a separ¬ 
ate society, but that the AMS would not 
recognize such a group. 

“The AMS went on record in the 60s as 
opposing elitist organizations. Unless it’s 
open for all people to join, such a group 
wouldn’t be recognized. Clubs at UVic 
can’t select membership or have a screen¬ 
ing process. It’s the AMS philosophy that 
all clubs must be open to all students, 
regardless of race, religion, creed, etc. 

“Fraternal organizations give haven to 
racism. I’m not implying that Psi Upsilon 
is of this nature, but if you allow one, 
regardless of their persuasion, you leave 
yourself open to a lot of other, less desirable 
types of clubs,” Clode says. 

Clode is unsure if UVic’s student body 
would join fraternities. “There’s no aver¬ 
age type of student here. I tend to think the 
people here are an independent lot and 
wouldn’t join fraternities, I would hope.” 


Fredriksen — “I don't think they mix 
well with the Canadian psyche. ” 


AMS Clubs Director Thor Fredriksen 
feels fraternities are not wanted. “My basic 
feeling is that students wouldn’t join them. 
They’re very popular on U.S. campuses but 
I don’t think they mix well with the Cana¬ 
dian psyche.” 

Ted Sawchuck is not so sure on this 
point. Five years ago he believes students 
were not interested in joining fraternities 
but, “now I think some students would sup¬ 
port them. I think students are becoming 
more introspective and serious about the 
future. Some students might find that con¬ 
tacts with fraternity brothers would be 
helpful in the future. 

“I think people are going back to small 
groups where they can feel comfortable 
rather than lost in the welter of large uni¬ 
versities. I think there’s definitely an inter¬ 
est, and they could develop.” 

Miller and Newberry were members of 
Psi Upsilon at UBC. The chapter has been 
“pretty established there” since 1926 and is 
going strong, Miller says. 


Asked about women members, Miller 
says Psi Upsilon membership is not res 
tricted. “Some of the chapters in the States 
do have a couple of women members. Per¬ 
sonally, I have no objections to women 
joining. Usually, it doesn’t come up,” he 
says. 

Miller claims the Psi Upsilon chapter at 
UBC was not elitist. “There are differences 
between different fraternities and different 
chapters of each fraternity. Each has its 
own goals. At UBC ours wasn’t elitist. Elit¬ 
ism could build up with a ‘high class’ group 
but that wasn’t the case with Psi Upsilon at 
UBC. The members were from all over with 
no particular background or class—no 
questions asked.” 


Miller — “Psi Upsilon is not elitist ” 

The goals of Psi Upsilon he says are to 
improve academic achievement, to meet 
people, and to provide a place for people to 
stay. “We like to see people work hard for 
marks. Another of the advantages (of a fra¬ 
ternity) is the opportunity it provides to 
meet people. Having a fraternity house can 
be an advantage. It’s a place for people to 
stay.” 

If the Psi Upsilon chapter gets going at 
UVic, Miller says they will elect a council 
and go through rush. ‘Rush’ is the annual 
recruitment and selection of new members, 
usually done in the fall. 

Initiation then follows and is a two-part 
procedure. The first part consists of a for¬ 
mal swearing-in ceremony. The second 
part is informal and usually consists of a 
social event. Hazing, the physical part of 
initiation, has been banned in the Psi 
Upsilon chapters. Hazing is also against 
AMS and UVic Senate regulations. 

Psi Upsilon was originally established 
in 1833 and has about 30 chapters, mostly 
in the eastern United States. There are also 
chapters at the University of Washington, 
University of Seattle and three in Canada 
at UBC, McGill University, and University 
of Toronto. ' 

Miller says the regular cost per year to 
belong to a fraternity at UBC is between 
$100 and $150. For Psi Upsilon $35 of that 
goes to the international organization. 
Fees like this are “too prohibitive” for start¬ 
ing here, Miller says. 

“Basically, it’s a matter of starting and 
building a chapter with us and putting in 
whatever money they (members) want to. 
We won’t pay international fees for at least 
a few years, and it would be voted on. I 
can’t see that we’d put out a lot of money at 
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the start—maybe $20.” 

Miller says they will continue to hold Psi 
Upsilon information meetings Wednesday 
nights until about April 2. They will aim for 
Clubs Day next September to recruit some 
new members, Miller says. 

“The problem is, it’s hard to find people 
at this time of year who wish to become 
committed to anything. First and second 
year people are desirable. Fourth year stu¬ 
dents are great, but because they are leav¬ 
ing, it becomes hard to carry on tradition.” 


Poll reveals 
little support 

A random mini-survey of UVic stu¬ 
dents was taken this week in the 
McPherson Library. Twenty stu¬ 
dents of varying height, weight, 
age, sex, and mannerisms were 
asked: ‘If either a fraternity or sor¬ 
ority were to come to UVic, would 
you join one?” 

Two answered “maybe”, two 
said “yes”, and 16 said “no”. The 
no’s ranged from a weak “Naw, I 
doubt it” to “NO, most definitely 
not!” 

One student pointed out that 
this survey was not random 
because residence students rarely 
inhabit the library, and they, in his 
opinion, would most likely be in 
favor of fraternal organizations. 


Immersion day 
for parents * 


Anyone interested in finding out what 
French Immersion programs at schools 
are all about, can attend a French Immer- 
son Information Day, April 19 on campus. 

Representatives of the Ministry of Edu- v- 
cation, the Greater Victoria School Board 
and UVic will explain the methods used in 
French Immersion, evaluate the existing^ 
programs in Victoria and explain pro¬ 
grams across Canada in secondary 
schools as a follow-up to programs in ele¬ 
mentary schools. Guests include French 
Consulate Paul Bazin and Jean Robert 
Faure, Attache Culturel de France. 

“The purpose is to inform parents in the 
community about the programs availa¬ 
ble,” explains co-ordinator Monique Cle- 
bant, special programs co-ordinator for 
French Language Programs with the 
Extension Division at UVic. The Exten¬ 
sion Division and Canadian Parents for 
French are sponsoring the information 
day. 

“We held an information day two years 
ago and about 150 people attended. We’re 
hoping for at least that many people this 
year,” says Clebant. 

French Immersion Programs are avail¬ 
able at Willows and Quadra Elementary 
Schools in Victoria and an immersion pro¬ 
gram is planned for Central Saanich 
School beginning in September. 

Workshop topics include the parents’ 
point of view on immersion, a demonstra¬ 
tion and explanation of the “Le Sablier” 
method used at Willows and Quadra and 
immersion in the later grades at a Coqui¬ 
tlam school. 

The day includes a panel discussion on 
the topic “directions for the future”. 

Fee for the day, including a box lunch, is 
$10 per person or $15 per family. Those 
wishing to attend must register by April 4. 
Registrations are available from Mrs. 
Diane Sutherland, 1171 Kings Road, Victo¬ 
ria, V8T 1X5. Cheques should be made out 
to B.C. Parents for French. Further infor¬ 
mation is available by calling 595-1960 or 
477-8023. 
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Questions at midnight 



Efrat (standing) and students listen while Ottawa policy makers respond to a query on foreign aia 


Two policy makers responsible for deci¬ 
sions affecting Canadian aid programs to 
developing African countries were brought 
to a UVic political science class recently 
without leaving their Ottawa offices. 

On the evening of March 12, members of 
Dr. Edgar Efrat’s political science 417 
course “Government and politics in Sub- 
Sahara Africa” gathered in Room A248 of 
University Centre to listen to and ask ques¬ 
tions of two Chief Planning Officers with 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) of the federal Department 
of External Affairs. 

The conversation took place through a 
video and audio hook-up arranged by Efrat 
and Marianna Holbrook, in charge of 
CIDA’s educational liaison department, in 
an innovative educational experiment that 
may mark the beginning of a new trend in 
classroom learning, according to Efrat. 

The class opened at 7:15 p.m. with two 
lectures of about 25 minutes each, given by 


Paul Durand, chief planning officer for 
CIDA’s aid programs to Commonwealth 
Africa and Jacques La pine, chief planning 
officer for aid programs to F ancophone 
Africa. 

The lectures were produced on video 
cassettes by CIDA in Ottawa and then sent 
to Efrat, who arranged for them to be 
shown to his class on a television monitor. 

Watching video tapes is not a new expe¬ 
rience for many students. What distin¬ 
guished this event from others is that 
Holbrook, Durand and Lapine were sitting 
in their Ottawa offices while the lecturers 
were being delivered at UVic, and were 
ready to answer questions from the stu¬ 
dents, at their conclusion. 

This was accomplished by means of an 
audio hook-up, installed by B.C. Tel, which 
enabled students to ask questions over a 
microphone which was passed around the 
classroom. The answers came back over 
the line directly and were broadcast into 
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the classroom on loudspeakers. 

Perhaps it was stage fright. When the 
first call for questions came no one 
responded and Efrat put the first question 
to the policy makers (regarding CTV’s W5 
program about Canadian agricultural 
equipment rotting in Dar-es- Salaam). 
After the initial pause, the questions from 
students began tentatively, then came 
quickly and steadily. The answers that 
came back were thoughtful and informa¬ 
tive and helped throw light on the complex¬ 
ities of the decisions confronting those 
responsible for administering Canada’s 
aid programs abroad. 

The questions covered a wide range of 
topics: Did CIDA’s policies change during 
the Clark government? (A qualified ‘yes’). 
What is the degree of provincial involve¬ 
ment? (Quebec’s involvement is the same 
as that of the other provinces. Alberta is 
very active. Even Prince Edward Island. 
Well, there’s very little coming out of B.C.). 
What are the attitudes of Canadians 
toward foreign aid at this time? (This fall, 
for the first time, a poll showed that there is 
a move away from support for aid pro¬ 
grams). Are there many special vocational 
programs for adults? (Yes, the emphasis in 
education has shifted in recent years 
towards functional literacy). What about 
the CBC program which criticized the lux¬ 
uriant lifestyle of a CIDA staff member in 
Africa? (The program failed to mention 
that the spacious residence he lived in 
housed five families and that the swim¬ 
ming pool held no water.) 

. . .And many more. At 9 p.m. Pacific 
Standard Time (Midnight in Ottawa) the 
questions were not exhausted and the pol¬ 
icy makers showed no signs of flagging. 
The initial stiffness had disappeared, the 
students appeared relaxed and comforta¬ 
ble with the equipment, and the lecture 
style which had opened the program had 
been replaced with an informal conversa¬ 
tional style. 

One flaw in the experience was intermit¬ 
tent poor quality of the video reception dur¬ 
ing the opening lectures. When the picture 
once or twice completely disappeared it 
was brought back by a student who twisted 
knobs on the equipment until the image 



Student questions policy makers 

reappeared. 

Efrat ended the class by observing the 
late hour in Ottawa and thanking Durand, 
Lapine and Holbrook. 

“It has been a very useful experience 
and we hope there will be opportunities to 
speak in future to other Canadian depart¬ 
ments,” he commented. 

The response of students to the CIDA — 
funded experiment also appeared positive. 
In the words of one: “In spite of some tee¬ 
thing problems, in the way of technical 
difficulties, it was a very innovative and 
useful idea, and was enjoyed by the other 
students I spoke to.” 

In reply to a request from Holbrook, 
Efrat said he will be requesting reports 
from the students commenting on the 
event and passing the information to 
CIDA for evaluation. 




Friday, March 21st. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
Development meeting. Sedge- 
wick Building seminar room. 
Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
open concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Psychology Department. Dr. 
Arthur Benton, University of Iowa 
will speak on “Spatial Thinking 
in Patients with Brain Disease: 
An Historical Overview”. CORN 
112 . 

Ginecenta films. Dr. Strangelove 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


to 

1:25 p.m. 
12:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Phoenix Theatre production of 
Handcuffs , by James Reaney, 
directed by James Leard. Con¬ 
tinues until March 22. All seats 
are $3, with a $1 discount for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens Monday 
to Thursday. 

Saturday, March 22nd. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Pretty Baby. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. UVic Percussion 
Ensemble, conducted by J. Scott 
Eddlemon. Included in the pro¬ 
gram is Concerto for Violin with 
Percussion Orchestra, by Lou 
Harrison. MUSIC BUILDING, Re¬ 
cital Hall. 

8:00 p.m. Elmer Iseler Singers. Tickets: 

$6.50 and $7.50 (50C off for stu¬ 
dents and O.A.P’s). UNIV Audi¬ 
torium. 

Sunday, March 23rd. 

2:30 p.m. Scholarship concert. The Univer¬ 
sity Chorus with the Little Orches¬ 
tra of Victoria, George Corwin, 
conductor, perform The Creation 
by Josef Haydn. Admission: 
adults $ 6 , $5, and $4; students 
and senior citizens $3 (any seat). 


UNIV Auditorium. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Godfather, 
Part II. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

Monday, March 24th. 

3:30 p.m. Free public seminar sponsored by 
to the Political Science Department. 

5:00 p.m. Dr. Howard Biddulph, University 
of Victoria, will speak on “Soviet 
Policies Toward Cultural Min¬ 
orities: Assimilation Versus Con¬ 
trolled Pluralism in the U.S.S.R.”. 
CORN 344. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Ascent. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Scholarship concert. Repeat of 
the previous afternoon’s perfor¬ 
mance. This is also a Dinner/ 
Music evening. Patrons interested 
in attending the dinner priortothe 
performance are asked to contact 
University Extension. Admission: 
adults, $ 6 , $5, and $4; students 
and senior citizens $3 (any seat). 
Dinner and concert, $16. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Basketball game. Athletes in 
Action vs. 1980 Canadian Olym¬ 
pic Team. Tickets available from 
University Centre box office, Hill¬ 
side Mall, Christian Bookroom 
and Gardner Agencies Ltd. Ad¬ 
mission: adults $5; students $4. 
MCKI Gym. 

8:15 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the University Extension Associ¬ 
ation. Dr. John Halliwell, Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, University of 
British Columbia will speak on 
“Inflation and the Canadian 
Dollar”. ELLI 168. 

Tuesday, March 25th. 

4:00 p.m. Free public Lansdowne lecture 
sponsored by tne Department of 
Biochemistry and Microbiology. 
Dr. Sung-Hou Kim, Professor of 
Chemistry, Department of Chem¬ 
istry, University of California, 


Berkeley, will speak on “Inter- 
Dimensional Architecture of 
the RNA Molecule and Its Func¬ 
tional Importance”. ELLI 160. 

8:00 p.m. Purcell String Quartet. Com¬ 
prised of violinists Sydney Hum¬ 
phreys and Bryan King, violinist 
Philippe Etter, and cellist, Ian 
Hampton. Admission: adults $4; 
students and senior citizens $3. 
MUSIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

8:00 p.m. John Young, Greater Victoria 
School Board trustee and a for¬ 
mer high school principal in 
Campbell River, will speak (in 
French) ata public meeting March 
25 in the Senate and Board Cham¬ 
bers of University Centre. The lec¬ 
ture is sponsored by the Alliance 
Francaise and the Extension Divi¬ 
sion and French Department. 
Young’s topic is “The Experience 
of an Educator”. 

Wednesday, March 26th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Visual Arts 
Majors I. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Maltwood Art Museum and Gal¬ 
lery, UNIV. Continues until April 
10 . 

12:00 p.m. “Learning at Noon”. Six tree 
to noonhour presentations of 

1:00 p.m. special interest to women who 
work downtown. ‘‘The Double 
Work Day”. McPherson Play¬ 
house. 

4:00 p.m. Free public Lansdowne lecture 
sponsored by the Department of 
Biochemistry and Microbiology. 
Dr. Sung-Hou Kim, Professor of 
Chemistry, Department of Chem¬ 
istry. University of California, 
Berkeley, will speak on “inter¬ 
action Between Nucleic Acid and 
Basic Protein: Structural Studies 
by X-ray Diffraction and Model 
Building". ELL! 160. 


7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Effi Briest. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:30 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Sonatas of Mozart, featuring Paul 
Kling, violin, and Robin Wood, 
piano. Admission: adults $4: stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens $ 3 . 
MUSIC BUILDING. Recital Hall. 

Thursday, March 27th. 

1:30 p.m. Free public Physics seminar. Dr. 

Jean x H. Filloux, Scripps Institu¬ 
tion of Oceanography. La Jolla, 
California, will speak on “Recent 
Advances in Sea Floor Magneto- 
tellurics: North Pacific Experi¬ 
ment and Interpretation”. ELLI 
061. 

2:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Psychology Department. Dr. 
Arthur Benton, University of Iowa 
will speak on “Cognitive Function 
in Aphasia”. CORN 112. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Kes. Admission 
& charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Showcase Student Concert. Ad¬ 
mission: adults $ 2 ; students and 
senior citizens $ 1 . MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING. Recital Hall. 

8:00 p.m. Classical Association of Van¬ 
couver Island meeting. Francis 
Cairns. University of Liverpool, 
will speak on “Dido and Aeneas: 
A New Interpretation” (texts and 
translations will be provided). 
CORN 112. 

Friday, March 28th. 

12:30 p.m Fridaymusic Free noonhour 
open concert. Last of the Spring 
season MUSIC BUILDING. Re¬ 
cital Hall. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. A Wedding Ad- 
& mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m 

8:00 p.m Paul Badura-Skoda. an inter¬ 
nationally acclaimed pianist. Ad¬ 
mission adults S 6 . $5. and $4. 
students and senior citizens UNIV 
Auditorium 
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